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POST-WAR TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Joun D. MILLETT 
Columbia University 


To identify certain trends in the development of American public 
administration since the end of World War II is both a problem 
in definition and a challenge to one’s own value judgment. The role 
of government in our society today is so far-reaching and so perva- 
sive that public administration now brings almost all phases of hu- 
man life under its purview in some fashion and in some degree. Any 
attempt to select a few particular events as especially noteworthy 
then becomes hazardous. | 

Nonetheless, I would like to call attention to three developments 
in the “business of government” since 1945 which seem to me to de- 
mand the careful attention of students of public administration. I 
make these choices in the full realization that others might well 
make different selections or place a somewhat different emphasis 
upon these same events. 


I 


First of all, the most complex and also the most troublesome 
administrative difficulty in our post-war world has been the develop- 
ment of machinery and practices for planning government’s role in 
economic matters. Our accomplishments have fallen short of am- 
bitions and of necessities. Our administrative shortcoming in this 
field is for me the most important administrative event of the past 
four years and, at the same time, our most pressing, continuing 
challenge. 

It is no answer to this situation to say that it is not a matter of 
administration, but rather one of politics and of prevailing eco- 
nomic traditions. No such fine distinction can be drawn between 
political and administrative processes. Moreover, I, at least, am 
convinced that our administrative institutions must assert effective 
leadership in meeting the problems of use of our material resources. 
Legislatures and public must then be critical of administrative ideas. 


[ 736 ] 
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There is a basic distinction in government planning which we 
should perceive at the outset. I would draw a difference between 
what I shall call government “activity planning” and government 
“economic planning.” On the whole, our achievements in the first 
field seem to me increasingly impressive. The planning by gov- 
ernment agencies in such fields as housing, social welfare, education, 
water development, and agriculture has been of a high order of com- 
petence. Individual government agencies performing various ac- 
cepted governmental activities have given increasing attention to 
their basic objectives, to continuing unfulfilled needs, and to pro- 
grams for providing broader and better services to American citizens. 
I believe the long-range planning by the Department of Agriculture 
in the federal government since 1945 has been especially noteworthy. 

Yet it is the very competence of this activity planning which 
has helped to highlight our deficiencies in governmental economic 
planning. By this type of planning I mean the determination 
through government of broad economic objectives for our society 
as a whole and the utilization of effective means for insuring their 
realization. There is no need here to argue whether such government 
economic planning is desirable in our country or not. I believe that 
issue has already been settled, and that the Employment Act of 1946 
has stated political acceptance of that fact. At the same time it seems 
to me that such economic planning as we pursue will be peculiarly 
American, accepting the basic institutions and traditions, including 
that of private property, which we have evolved in the past. 

Our planning difficulties in the post-war world have apparently 
been twofold. Depending too greatly upon past experience as a 
guide, our economic anticipations have been faulty. In truth, it may 
be no exaggeration to remark that even as generals often prepare to 
fight the /ast war, our economists and others have given considerable 
attention today to preparing measures for combatting the last depres- 
sion. This factor points to the other difficulty. Our basic economic 
knowledge and our tools of economic analysis have not yet caught up 
with the demands government administrators must make upon them. 

When the war effort ended in 1945, some economists, and many 
others as well, expected a sizeable recession while industry retooled 
for peacetime production. Then after twelve to eighteen months, 
we thought, American industry would have several years, perhaps 
five at most, of catching up with deferred consumer demands. Cur- 
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rent income used for consumer needs would be supplemented by 
war-time savings, thus insuring large, effective market demand for the 
products of American industry. After that would come the long 
pull, when private industry would be troubled with the same defects 
which produced the conditions of the 1930’s. Then the federal gov- 
ernment would have to resume the kind of partnership it developed 
in those years, albeit, it was hoped, more effectively and more deci- 
sively. 

These beliefs were based upon other fundamental assumptions. 
We expected Europe to recover rapidly from the chaos of war, and 
the United States to demobilize its military force and war economy 
with equal speed. Russia would join the western powers in making 
sure that a new German nation did not again start upon the road to 
war. Within the United States the major problem would be to find 
the economic equivalent to war — the factors which would give us 
full employment and production in peacetime. Thus, the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 authorized the lending 
of money to state and local governments to prepare plans for public 
works. And the Employment Act of 1946 seemed to assume that 
shortly we should have to launch a concerted government effort to 
avoid, or to mitigate, a depression. 

Instead, what actually happened? European recovery came 
slowly, and for a while threatened not to come at all. American con- 
tributions to UNRRA were followed by appropriations labelled in- 
elegantly “post-UNRRA.” Finally, in June, 1947, Secretary Mar- 
shall proposed a new approach to European aid, which produced the 
European Recovery Plan and the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in 1948. Billions of dollars were spent in each succeeding year 
after 1945 to provide economic assistance to Europe. 

Secondly, Russia quickly evidenced an increasing disposition to 
promote her own national or communist ends in Europe and Asia. 
In a short time, Europe was divided into antagonistic parts, the one 
dominated by the ideology of communism and the tutelage of Russia; 
the other surviving only by the continued assistance of the United 
States. Germany was almost forgotten in the concern for Italy and 
France and even England. The Russian blockade of Western Berlin 
in 1948 was only a dramatic incident of a larger conflict. 

Under these circumstances, we could not, we dared not, demobilize 
our military strength. Military appropriations in the federal gov- 
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ernment reached a low point of ten billion dollars in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. In the previous year, the first full year of 
“peace,” military appropriations came to about thirteen billion dol- 
lars. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, they were above fifteen 
billions. No one now expects any decline, but rather a steady ad- 
vance, in the immediate years ahead. 

Then the veterans’ programs authorized by the so-called “G-I Bill 
of Rights” in 1944 have cost from six to nine billion dollars a year 
since the end of the War. In another two years these sums may be 
sizeably reduced, provided new veterans’ legislation is not enacted. 

But the consequence of all these events is not just a sizeable 
federal budget. The important point is that the major governmental 
economic problem in the past four years has been the division of the 
nation’s material resources among federal government programs, state 
and local government, consumer expenditures, and private capital 
formation. And we have not had the administrative machinery or a 
general willingness to tackle this situation. | 

As a result, we have truly had a “political economy” in the post- 
war years. Ours has been an economy where political pressure and 
conflicting political groups have hammered out a rough agreement 
on how national productive effort was to be divided between major 
“takers” —government, consumer, productive, and other capital plant. 

Our administrative thinking and our administrative institutions 
have lagged behind events. The President seems to have suggested 
as the only alternative a reimposition of the administrative machinery 
which allocated national resources during World War II. This pro- 
posal Congress and the public at large have thus far rejected. 

The problem then remains: How is this nation to allocate national 
resources among programs which together require more productive 
effort than the nation as a whole can, or will, expend? 

Within the federal government, we have a Council of Economic 
Advisers but no effective agency as yet for reconciling the competing 
programs of housing, water development, education, social welfare, 
and agricultural welfare, except as the Budget Bureau endeavors to — 
achieve this end on a partial basis through the inadequate device 
of the current budgetary system. 

The Task Force on Natural Resources of the Hoover Commission 
recently pointed out that present statutory authorization for water 
development projects alone total ten billion dollars, more than all the 
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expenditures for this purpose from 1789 to 1941! Another ten billion 
dollars worth of water projects are “already included in the advance 
plans of the agencies concerned.” 

First. the Task Force on National Defense and then the Hoover 
Commission itself were critical of the National Military Establish- 
ment on the economic score. The Task Force declared: 


The most disturbing aspect of the National Security Organization as it 
stands is the enormous cost of the National Military Establishment... . 
At this point, it is already imposing strains on the civilian economy and 
on the underlying human, material, and financial resources on which effec- 
tive military strength depends. The services, nevertheless, have continued 
to operate on plans, programs, and concepts that will, unless modified, 
impose an increasing burden over coming years. .. . There is widespread 
doubt as to whether these huge sums are in fact being spent in the most 
efficient way or are soundly adjusted to our human and material re- 
sources which are just as vital parts of our military strength as our 
weapons,1 


In turn, the Commission itself remarked that the budget requests 
of the armed forces reflected ‘‘a lack of realistic understanding by 
the three military departments of the economic and social factors of 
national security.” | 

Yet while the Hoover Commission sensed the basic problem, it 
never fully understood it or made any proposals to meet it. Only in 
the field of water development activities was the Commission willing 
to propose new administrative machinery. It recommended the cre- 
ation of a Board of Impartial Analysis for Engineering and Archi- 
tectural Projects “which shall review and report to the President 
and the Congress on the public and economic value of project pro- 
posals” coming from a revamped Department of the Interior. As far 
as it goes, this recommendation seems reasonable, but it does not go 
far enough. In the first four years of the post-war era, the federal 
government by. the force of circumstances has contributed to a situa- 
tion where our economic resources have been strained to meet the 
demands upon them. And administratively we have not been pre- 


1The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, Task Force Report on National Security Organization (Washington, 1949), 
Appendix G, pp. 45-46. 

*The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, The National Security Organization (Washington, 1949), p. 11. 
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pared to allocate our economic resources clearly in terms of the most 
basic needs. 

To be sure, the calendar year 1949 has been one of general 
economic uncertainty. Alternatingly, we have been warned that the 
nation was on the verge of sizeable declines in production and em- 
ployment, and we have been reassured that an unduly delayed re- 
adjustment of prices and productive effort is finally taking place, 
with no occasion for alarm. The President’s Economic Report at 
the beginning of the year was still concerned with inflation, the allo- 
cation of raw materials, and the introduction of selective price con- 
trols. The mid-year report attempted to be reassuring in tone, point- 
ing to reasons why no continued or large-scale decline in production 
and employment need be expected. 

This uncertainty has highlighted the deplorable state of our eco- 
nomic knowledge. Just what are the economic implications of pres- 
ent individual government activities, with their foreseeable magni- 
tude and scope? Would any different relationship in these activities, 
granting that total outlays were not appreciably changed, have any 
different economic impact? What are the economic implications of 
the present tax structure and debt management? I do not know 
whether answers are possible, but most suggested answers we are 
now provided seem primarily a reassertion of traditional beliefs or 
prejudices rather than the conclusion of reliable knowledge. 

Perhaps I expect too much of government administration. Per- 
haps I expect too much from human intelligence as a guide for our 
behavior. Certainly, I do not belittle the existence of a “political 
economy.” Our political processes as we have known them must, in 
the final resort, determine our basic issues, including the division of 
economic resources. 

But I would like to see administrative institutions more clearly 
postulate the issues of the day, more clearly reveal a comprehension 
of the basic governmental problems of our times. I would like to see 
administrative institutions more aggressively seek to develop the 
techniques and the knowledge for governmental action. 

I can come to no conclusion but that thus far since the War we 
have not yet found the administrative machinery or the knowledge 
whereby government can assert leadership in fixing broad economic 
goals and in insuring their realization. One part of those goals must 
provide for the services our federal government affords, especially 
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national security, including economic assistance for Western Europe. 
There must be individual consumer goals as well. Thus far, this 
kind of government economic planning remains an apparent political 
necessity, but an administrative unreality. | 

This failure must surely be the number one administrative event 
of our post-war experience. 


II 


A second major event directly stems from the first — the crisis in 
local government in the United States. Our municipalities are phy- 
sically obsolescent and fiscally tottering on the verge of insolvency. 
During five years of national defense and war, our cities necessarily 
slowed down their public works. Since the end of the War, municipal 
financial resources have permitted an attack upon only a few of the 
urgent needs for new capital improvements. 

During the 1930’s federal P.W.A., W.P.A., and other funds en- 
abled many an urban community to build new bridges, parkways, 
recreation areas, school buildings, hospitals, streets, airports, and 
other facilities. Except for unusual needs directly attributable to a 
war plant or military installation, federal money for public works 
practically disappeared after 1941. Only some roads, airports, and 
eventually hospitals have received any financial assistance from the 
federal government since 1945. There is many a mayor, council, 
and property tax association awaiting a depression in order to find 
solutions to pressing local government needs. 

In our predominantly industrial society, the urban community 
is the environment of more than 100 million Americans. Most of 
these live in large metropolitan areas. It is by no means an ideal 
environment. Our streets are either too narrow, or too dangerous. 
Automobile traffic congests every possible thoroughfare, and soon we 
shall become a nation which lives “‘on the go,” because literally there 
is no place to park. We build bigger and better parkways to provide 
faster ingress to the center of cities, but when we arrive, we have no 
place to stop. Our school buildings are old, inadequate, and crowded. 
We lack parks and playgrounds where needed. Our homes are 
packed against each other, land values are high, and many dwelling 
units are unfit for an American to live in. Our zoning ordinances are 
mostly antiquated, and the non-conforming use seems to enjoy a per- 
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petual license. Our industries expand and operate at full capacity, 
and stream pollution and smog become increasingly vexatious. We 
need more health and hospital facilities. Rail, truck, and now air 
terminals are inadequate. 

It is not a pleasing picture to tae 

On the one hand our growing number of city planners draw bigger 
and. better designs of community lay-outs, throughways, recreation 
areas, and functional public buildings. Mayors and councils view 
the picture in despair: ‘‘Where’s the money coming from?” Munici- 
pal finance has reached its limits. With the exception of newly 
developed property, our cities can actually expect no further in- 
creases from real property taxation. The search for new revenue 
sources is not encouraging. Debt limitations have been reached in 
most of our large cities. 

We are today endeavoring to build better urban communities 
and provide more extended municipal services on a stabilized mu- 
nicipal tax base. It cannot be done. And so municipalities look 
increasingly to state and federal governments to provide the financial. 
resources for local administration. | 

The crux of the local government problem is this: The local area 
is primarily an administrative area, performing the services and 
providing the facilities required by the fact of congested living or 
directing essential government work like education and public health. 
Local administration is our oldest public administration; until 1933, 
it was our only continuing, large-scale administration. If we had an 
American “tradition” of public administration before 1933, it was in 
our local government. But this great field of public administration 
has been passed by in the last ten years. The excitement of war and 
post-war national and international events has left local government 
mostly forgotten — until we curse the traffic jam during our way to 
and from work. The needs of local administration have been over- | 
looked in their most sensitive spot — where the revenues come from. 

The federal government has necessarily absorbed so large a part 
of national productive effort that the condition of our local environ- 
ment has had second, and even third, priority — someplace behind a 
new television set and a new automobile. 

‘Urban planning can no longer be physical; it must be fiscal. What 
part of our national resources can we and do we wish to make avail- 
able for improvement of the physical environment of our urban com- 
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munity? We are prepared to answer that question today only by the 
political process which makes stability of real estate taxation the 
greatest good. I sympathize with that objective. But we must face 
realistically the consequences of our judgment. 

There is probably no hope of sizeable, far-reaching improve- 
ments in our urban communities until the needs of national security 
decline, or we decide as a nation to spend less on our individual, 
private wants in favor of spending more on our collective needs for 
schools, playgrounds, streets, and the other physical facilities which 
provide the environment for most Americans. 


Ill 


The third most important post-war event in public administra- 
tion, it seems to me, was the work of the Hoover Commission from 
1947 to 1949. Few will disagree that this inquiry into the organiza- 
tion and operation of the executive branch of the federal government 
was the most extensive and best publicized venture of the kind we 
have ever had. It overshadowed the Taft Commission, the Brown 
Committee, the President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, and the Brookings study for the Byrd Committee. But this 
fact alone would not justify its inclusion as a major event. Rather, 
there are several different reasons which, taken in combination, would 
seem to make the work of the Commission a memorable occurrence. 

Part of the importance of the Commission lies in what it did not 
do. The terms of reference provided the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government by Public Law 162 
of the Eightieth Congress were not just broad; they were unusual. 
In addition to the customary phrases about economy, duplication, 
and regrouping of activities of a similar nature, the law declared it 
to be Congressional policy “to promote economy, efficiency, and im- 
proved service . . . by defining and limiting executive functions, 
services, and activities.” | 

This instruction might have been interpreted in a number of 
ways. In general, the Commission chose to ignore it. The result was 
that the broad trends of administrative development in the federal 
government in the past twenty-five years were implicitly confirmed. 
The role of the Chief Executive as chief administrator was not only 
reaffirmed, it was boldly proclaimed as necessary and desirable. The 
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functions of the federal government were accepted as presently per- 
formed. The Commission by implication said that what the federal | 
government does is a consequence of national political processes and 
that it did not intend to pass judgment upon those results. The 
Commission confined itself for the most part to how government does 
its work. And as for administrative-legislative relationships, the com- 
mission avoided any specific comment. In the light of recent “watch- 
dog” trends — suggested in the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 and expressed in the Atomic Energy Act, the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and the Economic Cooperation Act — this reticence is all the more 
notable. | 

In large part, the Hoover Commission associated a considerable 
number of prominent businessmen and others not connected directly 
with the federal government in its extensive study. Several private 
management-consulting firms also performed research for the Com- 
mission. But the task force reports were generally sympathetic with 
the problems of governmental administration and found no startling 
evidence of administrative failure. 

The positive contributions of the Commission were several. It 
added the concept of an “office of general services” to the top man- 
agement of the executive branch. It emphasized the economies and 
improvements in public service which may result from better han- 
dling of such housekeeping activities as purchasing and records 
management. It proposed a new and fundamental change in bud- 
geting. In the field of organizational duplications and overlappings, 
it urged the creation of a new Water Development Service and a 
United Medical Administration. It suggested the first complete 
overhaul of the Post Office Department since George B. Cortelyou 
was Postmaster General. It confirmed changes in civil service ar- 
rangements and made several additional proposals for procedural 
improvements. Each of these is a substantial advance over the 
present situation. | 

Finally, the Commission clearly asserted the need for a hierarchy 
of authority and responsibility in administrative organization. The 
idea is not new, but even the President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management in 1937 had refrained from such a positive declara- 
tion of a theoretical ideal. To the present writer, upon reflection, 
this is perhaps the most challengeable part of the Commission’s 
philosophy. I believe the President’s role in administration is un- 
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assailable, but that his responsibilities are primarily political, rather 
than strictly managerial. Presidential supervision of departments 
and agencies must necessarily be partial and sporadic. I believe the 
Constitution has given him most of the authority he needs for this 
purpose, and also, with the reinforcement of political tradition, the 
responsibility. 

_. We cannot, I believe, obtain a common practice in responsibility 
and authority at the departmental level until we give up the arbitrary 
search for administrative groupings in the name of “integration” and 
“span of control.” I believe we need more, rather than fewer, de- 
partments, until we can find groupings of activities with an essential 
core of unity, with a defined purpose as a whole, and with political 
support. | 

Why should we seek a monolithic administrative structure in a 
political society whose very strength is its diversity, its varied and 
competing centers of power? It is time for organizational planners | 
to know more about the structure of political power in the United 
States, how this structure affects administrative conditions, and the 
probable consequence of any successful attack upon these underlying 
conditions. | 

Here the Hoover Commission broke no new ground. 

The record of the Hoover Commission is impressive, however, in 
the public attention it has received and the continuing interest it has 
apparently aroused. We have probably reached the point now in 
this country where public administration must consolidate its best 
knowledge, eliminate the sloppy practices of the past wherever pos- 
sible, and prepare for years of hard demands upon limited resources. . 
The Hoover Commission warns us that this time is upon us. We 
can no longer afford the luxury of administrative wastefulness, any 
more than we can afford today the profligate exploitation of natural 
resources. | 

This, above all, is the lesson of the Hoover Commission. It is a 
lesson with equal applicability to federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. It is this which makes the Commission a major event in the 
post-war development of public administration in the United States. 


IV 


No one is likely to question the vital role our social activities 
through the instrument of government have now reached in this 
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country. It is a new, strange situation for a nation where individual- 
ism was so rampant for over a century. For ten year as a nation, we 
struggled with unemployment, declining levels of industrial output, 
and disastrous levels of farm prices. Then five years of preparation 
for defense and war reversed the events of the preceding ten years. 
When the War was over, it was a new world of which we were a 
part — not one world, but a world where our resources, our man- 
agerial capacities, and our determination became indispensable to the 
survival of the whole heritage of western civilization. Public admin- 
istration overnight has had to emerge from one kind of society into a 
totally different one. No wonder administrators have been confused 
and uncertain. Who has not? 

The genius of our institutions is tolerance, experimentation, 
growth. Thus far, these still remain the guiding lights of American 
public administration. 
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